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SKETCH PEN 
Colours, Children love them, 
They like drawing. Bring 
out the latent talent in'your 

NY child, Present him/her an 
attractive pouch of; 
EKCO SKETCH PENS. 


They come in attractive 
colours. 
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If you are a Subscriber . . ; 
We have’ many thousands of subscribers to 
CHANDAMAMA magazines, so all the envelopes 
have to be addressed by the Sth of the prece- 
ding month. So, you can see, it is very 
important that we are informed promptly of 
any change of address to ensure you receive 
your copy of the magazine without any delay. 




















MINTOO MEETS MEENA: 
1m CURE ron sn, a 
CINDERELLA: The children’s classic that goes 
RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY: "Stay ol s gat erosader 
‘A MORTAL AS KING ‘OF NEA A aren at 
TWO MOODS OF THE RING: Asean Bory hay 


PLUS SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
ANO FIVE OTHER FEATURES 
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P. Joshua, Kendukur, 
: — Prakasam Dist. 
AS Aa. veil ce A 
patronised by the King of | 0. “South in 1498. For 
“along time he was ea to Europe, 


However: it is an accopted fact now that centuries before Columbus, 

the American continent had been reached by Phoenicians and Vikings. 
Syria and Lebanon wes known in ancient timo 
8 “see-wertior.” The. Vikings belonged to 

Seandinavi or Norway, Sweden, Denmark anid lcaland.) 

The first Phoenician to reach America is supposed to be 
lived eight centuries belore Christ. Leif Ericson, 1 
king. had arrived in America about a thousand years ago. 


There is also a theory thatthe Indian navigators had reached America 


‘even, earlier. Many customs and } practised in Mexico 
and # few other states seem to be only variations of the Hindu tradition, 
‘The mystery of this similarity is yet to be resolved. fs 


So, it is not possible to sey with certainty who really “discovered: 
‘America. Needioss to say, the continent had other names. before it was | 
called America, after Amerigo Vespucci, an ltalian explorer. In the ancient 
documents different words ‘must have been used to Sop peAmetoa) ‘i 











A MISSION 
THAT FAILED 


Ravi had a quarrelsome wife. 
Disgusted with life in the family, 
‘one day he left his home. 

He grew-a beard and dressed 
asa mendicant. “I can have 

peace myself. Besides, I can 
help others throbgh my advice,” 
he thought. 

‘While passing through a vil- 
lage, he saw. a small crowd 
before a building. On enquiry 
he leamt that it-was the house 
of a man who lent money to 
the needy om interest. 

Ravi entered the house and 
{old the money-lender, “Sonny! 
Don’t you know that taking 
interest is asin? Why do you 
need so much money? Can you 


carry your wealth to the other 
world when you die?” 

The money-lender smiled and 
said, “Mendicant! It is not 
for the first time that | am 
mecting a man who is eager to 
give useless advice, Money- 
lending is my business, It is as 
good as any other business. 
I don’t charge unjust interest, 
Stop giving advice. If you are 
hungry, please go in. My wife 
is always happy to feed mendi- 
cants.” 

The good-natured Ravi reali- 
sed that what the money-lender 
said was true. He decide} 
refrain. from. giving advic> 40 
people on their honest busincs:. 
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swept away? he asked. 
up, you fool. | vious lives. | 


cher in our previ 

wife might be a curse to You. “Yad ite tee That is w 
‘What do you know of my wife?” 1 killed him now. What kind 
blurted out the man. “of a holy 1 man 4 are you if you 

Ravi found that what the ean’ 
man | said was not untrue, He Ravi now Fates that to 
not to advise people on= advise others was. not an easy 
ntimental matters. — task, He shed his beard and 
A little later he saw a butcher “returned | home. 
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dear queen, you have put it 


No, we have seen enough of 
Samser. He is out of the ques- 
tion." 

The queen kept quiet, for she 
tbo had no more illusions about 


Samser. 

“it will Be sensible for us to 
tonvene a Swayamvara for the 
ptineess, Let her choose her 
He's pine from » guterng 
‘6f eligible kings and. princes,” 
proposed the prime minister. 

Suddenly Samser stormed in. 
He was on the other side of 


appreciate your virtues, I am 
afraid.” 

“But | know she loves nie!" 
asserted Samser. “Whenever 
she sees you or the queen she 


“In that case she ought to 
choose you of all who would 
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Once upon a time there lived a 


incarnations. 
"s son used to 

. 5 10 school. He ‘was escorted 
boy named Katahaka who 

was the'son of « maidservant in 
the — merchant's — household. 

" Katahaka ‘carried the wooden 


slate for-his master's son and 


waited at the entrance of the 
school. When the merchant's 
son ‘came’ out of the school, 
Katahaka followed him home. 

‘The’ merchant's son was 
affectionate towards. Katahaka. 
Whatever he learnt, he imparted 
it to Katahaka. 

Varanasi, the 





_ prosperous . 


“their conduct and 





I LeGeM Ds ‘AND PARABLES | OF INDIA | 


THE CURE FOR A SNOB 





city, had many merchants. But" 
it was Katahaka’s master alone 
who was known as the Merchant 
of Varanasi. So much famous 
and’ respected he was! Many 
noblemen visited the merchant’ 
house, Katahaka imitated 
“styles of 
Speéch and Jearnt to behave in a 
refined manner. 

"Days passed." -Katahaka 
grew up to bea young man. He 
did sundry works for his mas- 
ter’s household. 

But he was ambitious, One 
day she thought, "Must 1 re- 
main 4 servant for ever? No. 1 
must ‘set my life on a different 
course.” - 

He knew that his mast: 
a dear friend in a faraway 





who was famous as the Mer- 
chant of Pratyanta, The two 
friends had not met for many 
years, though they exchanged 
messages through couriers. 
Katahaka knew that the Mer- 
chant of Pratyanta had a 
daughter, his only child: 

One day Katahaka slipped 
from his master’s house. He 
walked for many days and rea~ 
ched Pratyanta. He then met 
the merchant and bowed to 
him with a show of respect. 

“What do you want?” asked 
the merchant. 

“IT have come to pay res- 
pect fo you at my father's bid 
ding,” replied Katahaka. 








“Who is your father?” 

“The Merchant of Vara- 
nasi!” replied Katahaka. 

“What! 1 had. only heard 
about my dear friend's son. 
How delighted I am to see him 
stand before me!"" he exclaimed 
and hugged Katahaka. 

Katahaka handed over a letter 
to him. The merchant read it 
with great interest. It said, 
“My dear friend, meet, my son. 
If you find him eligible enough, 
why don't you marry your 
daughter to him?” 

The letter bore the seal of the 
Merchant of Varanasi. Need- 
less to say, the letter had been 
forged by Katahaka who had 
also managed to jput his master's 
seal on it, 

The Merchant of Pratyanta 
was looking for a suitable match 
for his daughter, Many in. his 
‘own city desired to marry her 
But since they belonged to his 
‘own city, the merchant knew 
their defects and that is why he 
rejected them, one after another. 

Katahaka was a handsome 
young man and he looked quite 
intelligent too, Moreover, he 
was the son of a highly esteemed 
friend! ‘The merchant lost_no 
time in arranging his daughter's 
marriage with the young mc 

Tt-was all done in a 





ate 








The one to suffer for it was the 
merchant's daughter, Attended 
upon by a number of servants, 
kept in luxury, Katahaka soon 
fost his head. He always stio- 
wed as if he had come from 
richer and more "aristocratic 
stock and that is why he deser- 
ved much more than all that 
was done to please him. It 
was his wife before whom he 
found fault with food, drink, 
clothes, and the entertainments, 
and bragged about his own 
superior position. 

At Varanasi, Katahaka’s mas- 
ter felt much worried over his 
servant's disappearance, He 
sent his servants to look for him 


at all possible places. But the 
fellow was not to be found. 

A man from Varanasi who. 
happened to visit Pratyanta 
heard from the local people that 
the Merchant of Varanasi’s son 
had married the Merchant of 
Pratyanta’s daughter. Curious, 
he went to mect the son-in-law. 
But as soon his cyes fell on 
Katahaka, he could guess the 
situation. He quietly returned 
to Varanasi and reported his 
discovery to Katahaka’s master 
in confidence. 

The merchant was shocked. 
He did not know how to undo 
the harm’ which his servant 
had done to his friend. How- 














ever, he decided to undertake 
4 journey to Pratyanta. 

Ina few days he was on the 
outskirts of Pratyanta and the 
news of his approach reached 
the merchant's house. While 
Katahaka’s father-in-law was 
overjoyed, Katahaka himself 
was panicky. 

After brooding over the situa- 
tion for some time, Katahaka 
stood before his father-in-law 
and said, “Sir, courtesy, de- 
mands that I go forward and 
receive my father before he 
enters the city.” 

“That should be in fitness of 
things," said the merchant. 

Katahaka went out and met 


‘his master in his camp. When 
his master’s companions were 
away, he fell at his feet and 
wept and said, “My Master! 
Have mercy on me and pardon 
my adventure. I continue to 
remain your humble slave!” 
The merchant was in a 
dilemma, Compassionate that 
he was, he took pity ‘on his 
servant. Besides, he realised 
that to expose Katahaka’s fraud 
would be to cause his friend 
shame and Katahaka's inno- 
cent wife endless anguish, He 
kept quiet on the issue during 
his stay at his friend's house, 
However, he hated Katahaka 
so much that he could not bear. 














"Before. departing for Va 
asked Katahaka’s wife 

-_inprivate, “My daughter, hope, 
mu find no fault 


grumbles at everything, even 


him!" murmured the young lady. 
‘The merchant suppressed 


enon about caer 
The verse said 
_ Look at the snobbery of the 
slave, 
How much he pretends to 
"be brave! 
ite 





er, except that he 


_ when the best of service is given 


master, 
He is a coward, a cipher! — 
AS soon as the Merchant of _ 


iz 

or the other. But only once or 

twice. “At an opportune time, 

kines nobody else heard it, his 
ted the verse to him. 


identity to his wife, 
But the verse being in a dialect 
‘peculiar. to Varanasi, the girl 
herself did not understand what it 
meant! * 

Never again Katahaka sho- 
wed his false pride. He conduc- 
ted himself with caution and 
humility. 
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~ “Only if I could get 


Navrangpur town. He was tired 
walking. His destination was 
still. miles away. 





‘someone's carriage!” 
“himself. 
saw a horse-drawn’ coach wai- 
ting near a roadside tree. 

“From the coachman he under- 
stood that the vehicle belonged 
to a wealthy merchant who too 
was on his way to Navrangpur. 

Subhas felt happy. The mer- 
chant was alone. Subhas was 








~ sure that he won't mind giving 


him 2 lift. 

The merchant relaxed under 
the tree, Subhas went near him 
and coughed. The merchant 
opened his eyes. 





THE ART THAT. WORKED 


* goblies 4 was on his way to 


‘And, to his joy, he 


‘Sir; will you kin kindly g give me 





a lift to Navrangpur?”’ he 
asked politely. 
“No free lift. You have to 


pay five rupees,’” ‘the merchant 
informed coats 





00 high’ fare for 
the distance. 1 shall be happy 
to give you one rupee. Besides, 
Uknow a certain art with which 
can entertain you,” proposed 
bhas. Th 








‘Who is interested | in your 
art?. Can your art carry you 
to Navrangpur?” blurted out 
the merchant and ‘he clo 








"Sublias fas went away sile 











like’ tiger’s roar!” 

“What, what did:you say?” 
the merchant asked — ner- 
vously. 

The coachman who’ was busy 
harnessing the horse, muttered, 
“I'm sure, sir, this is nothing 
but a tiger’s roar.” 

Just then the roar was’heard 
‘once more. ‘The merchant too 
had» begun shivering. 

“It is not wise to wait a 
moment more in this lonely 
place, The roar seems to be 
coals nearer,” he observed. 

‘The merchant jumped into 
his coach and shouted at the 
coachman, "Drive on, quick!" 

‘The coachman drove as fast 


as he could. It-was dusk when 
they reached Navrangpur. The 
Merchant had just stepped into 
the guest-house where he was 
to stay when the coachman 
pees over to him a scrap of 

iper and some coins tied in a 
aie I of Clotht/Sompeutid Soest 
to have thrown them into the 
coach. 

The merchant read the note. 
It said, “Sir, you asked me if 
my art could carry, me to Nav- 
rangpur. It did. I gave out the 
tiger’s roar. I know the art. of 
mimicry well. As'soon as your 
coach started, I took my posi- 
tion on the bar behind the 
coach. | reached safe. Here is 
the one rupee I had promised.” 

The merchant did not know 
whether. to shout or cry. He 
tore the letter. to pieces. He 
looked out. But Subhas was 
mot to be seen, 





CINDERELLA 


- | litte girl who worked hard all 
the day and till late at- night, 
washing clothes and cleaning 


But her two sisters, spent their 
time singing, dancing, playing, 
and teasing Cinderella. 

Cinderella had no mother 
while the other two had. And 
‘the stepmother was as unkind 
to Cinderella as the stepsisters 
were. 

The prince (and mind you, 
“he was the most eligible bride- 
groom in the kingdom) once 


noblemen and ladies, over two 
‘evenings. Cinderella’s two sis- 
_ters were invited, but.not Cinde- 
rella, for, the prince never knew 
that she existed. 

| _ Fortwo days before the party, 
the two sisters hardly did a 





L the party, would you?” asked 


| Once upon a time there was 2 


decided to throw parties for 


“a voice. She was a fairy who was 
Cinderella's godmother. She 
cut a pumpkin and, by her magic 
‘wand, changed its shell into a 
lovely coach. Out of six mice 

ix elegant horses. A. 
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Hercules was only a few 

ie HERCULES months old when Juno, a god- 
dess, grew jealous of him and ; 
{In the mythologies of the world Sent'a pair of monstrous serpents 
there are several instances of to kill him. But the heroic child, 
hheroic deeds performed by very far from getting afraid of the 
young heroes. The most fam- hissing creatures, seized them in 
‘us among such heroes whom — both his hands. Under his iron 
the mythologies of Greece and grips, the serpents were squeez- 
Rome mention is Hercules. ‘ed to death. ’ 














CHYAVANA 















But younger even than Hercules 
was @hyavana of the Indian 
mythology, at the time of 
performing the most remarkable 
heroic deed of his life. In fact, 
he is the youngest hero in the 
mythologies of the. world. 

Chyavana was still in. the 
womb, when her mother, Pulo- 
ma, the wife of the sage Bhrigu, 
was taken hold of by a demon. 
Bhrigu was not at home, The 
demon tried to carry her away. 
forcibly. She cried out for 
help. But ber cries only made 
the demon laugh. 

“There is nobody near about 
to come to your rescue. Be- 
sides, who would dare to chal- 
lenge me?” said the demon 
oastfully. 

Instantly a flash dazzled the 
demon. He stood blinded for 
a moment. When he was able 










DORE YEAR T°! 


to see things again, he was 
bewildered to see a luminous 
infant standing before him. The 
infant, the son of Puloma, had. 
‘come out of his mother’s womb 
to accept the demons challenge, 

A single slap from the child 
threw the demon flat on the 
ground. He was dead! 
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meaningless ~ education at Patna and’ Vara- 
husband's death nasi. But on returning home, 
Over ali above he proved himself a rebel. A 
jou make us sincere study of India’s ‘scrip- 
demanded tures had convinced him. that 
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Some pecilliar circumstance. It 
might have been the outcome 
of a highly idealistic zeal. But 
‘once the society had made it 
compulsory, it had lost all its 
justification, It was nothing 
but cruelty. 

Rammohun also viewed the 
worship of numerous idols as 
wrong. - There was only one 
God. Multiplication of rituals 
only diverted man from the 
true spirit of religion. 

Rammohun's views offended 
not only the orthodox people 
of this village, but also his 
Parents. They tried. various 
Means to persuade him to live as 
& goody-goody man. But that 
was not to be. His only satis- 
faction lay in fighting for the 
truth. 





He was married. With his 
small family, he moved away . 
to Bhagalpur. He took up a job 
with the East India Company 
and was later transferred to 
Rangpur. The magistrate of 
Rangpur, Mr. Digby, apprecia- 
ted Rammohun’s wisdorm and 
encouraged him in his views. 

After Digby left India in 1914, 
Rammohun resigned his job 
and settled down in’ Calcutta, 
Then onward the reformation 
of the society was his only 
mission. He attracted a few 
friends, but made many, ene- 
mies. He and his friends roamed 
about in the cremation grounds 
around Calcutta, dissuading the 
mourners from burning the, 
widows. The success was small 
and’ risks they ran were great. 





But they -never gave up. 

_ The government was run by 
the East India Company. The 
English officers of the com- 
pany did not help Rammobun 
much as they were afraid of 
incurring the displeasure of the 
natives. 

To win the support of the 
educated people, Rammohun 
published a fewspaper.. He 
also. wrote several books ex- 
plaining the true meaning of 
religion, By and by he won the 
sympathy of the educated mas- 
ses and the government. In 
1829 the practice of Sutti was 
banned. 

1 was a great vietory, but for 

_Rammohun much more remai- 
ned to be done. In 1830 he 
founded the Brahmo Sabha. It 


















was an. organisation to 
the oneness of God. He did 
not mean to found a new reli- 
gion, but to uphold the basic 
vision of the Hindu religion. 
Again he faced severe opposi- 
tion, but that only tested his 
determination, could not des- 
troy it. 

“Rammohun claims that 
there is only one Brahmo. Let 
Us try his faith in the Brahmo,” 
two of his friends privately dis- 
cussed one day. While Ra 





two friends sat before him, a 
man brought him a message 
saying that his son was dead. 
‘Only for a moment Ram- 
mohun's - face looked pale 
upon reading the message. But 
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he looked calm and composed 
the very next moment and resu- 
med reading. 

“His faith in Brahmo is great, 
indeed. That is why no worldly 
catastrophe can touch him,” 
seid the fiends who had arran- 
ged for the false message to be 
brought. They fell at his feet 
and apologised, 

Rammohumn pleaded in favour 
of Indians lea English. 
That alone, he knew, would 
keep the people in touch with 
the wide world and the progress 
of the country would be en- 
sured. The Government, at first 
reluctant to teach English to In- 
dians, slowly changed its policy. 

In 1830, the Mughal Emperor 
of Delhi, Akbar Il, bestowed 
the title of Raja on Rammobun 











far more than the Mughal 
Emperor's ambassador; he was 
the first ambassador abroad of 
Mother India. 

He died while in England, 
in 1833. His grave is to be found 








A Drunkard’s Promise 


‘There was a wood-cutter who had taken to drinking. He could 










| 
him, She often appeared | 
before him and said, “Nobody believes a drunkard. Give 
up the bad habit and become respectable.” | 
‘One day, while working, the wood-cutter saw a pool. 
“Only if the water of this pool turned wine! I could drink to ff 
my heart's content for today and then give up drinking, for- 
ever,” he said. At once he heard.a voice informing him that 
the water had become wine. | 
The fellow drank and drank and returned home Iate at fj 
night. 
Two days later, when he was back in the forest again, ji 
it was. seen that he had come drunk. 
“You had promised to give up drinking; hadn't) you?” 
asked the 
"How could ‘you believe a drunkard, mother 2”. replied 
the wood-cutter, 
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while returned with a bow! filled 
“to its brim with sugarcane 
juice. 

‘The king derived great satis- 
faction from drinking the juice. 
He thanked the girl and asked 
her how many sugarcanes she 
had squeezed. 

“Only one," replied the girl 

“Really? "That means the 
villagers here raise an excellent 
crop, Can you tell me how 
much they pay as tax to the 
king?” asked the guest. 

The girl happened to know 
the amount. She spoke it out. 

“Hm!” The king looked 
grave. He thought the amount 
to be quite low when compared 
with the rich kind of crops the 






vil were enjoying. 

‘He thanked the girl again and 
hopped onto his horse. He 
roamed about fpr an hour or 
two in the area and felt more 
and more sure that the villagers 
were paying him less tax than 








they should. 
On his way back, he entered 
the village again. ‘In fact, he 
was feeling a desire to meet the 
girl once more. a 


“Before going away, 1 shall 
like to have another bowiful of 
juice,” he told the girl, standing’ 
before her house. 

“Why not! I shall. prepare 
the juice in a moment,” said 
the girl and she entered her 
house. m 

















The king waited. The girl 
returned a little late. The bowl 
‘she brought did not seem to be 
quite full, 

“You took more time than 
expected!” remarked the king. 

“True,” said the girl shyly. 

“But why?” 

The girl kept quiet. But the 
king, eager. to make her talk, 
urged on for a reply. 

‘At last spoke the girl, “I had 
to squeeze several sugarcanes 
to bring out this much juice.” 

“How is that? Only one 
sugarcane had given more juice 
than this a little while ago!” 
said the king, a bit surprised. 
“I am afraid, O honoured 








a ee oe 
behaved according to your 
mood. First time, 1 believe, 
you were feeling happy and 
‘grateful to be here, after a long 


“travel. It gave you more juice. | 


cannot say what is in your mind 
now. But it seems you are not 
in, the same mood,” replied the 
a :- 

The king felt ashamed of 
himself. No more did he give 
any thought to enhancing the 
tax the village used to pay. 

Moreover, the memory of his 
meeting with the girl and her 
hospitality and her wisdom tin- 
gered in his mind. He married 
her. As the queen, she gave him 
much support in ruling the land 
in an ideal manner. 
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Sudhakar was the only mer- 
chant in the large village of 
Subalpur. He was a clever 
man. Unfortunately, he used 
his cleverness only to exploit 
the people. “He swindled the 
villagers through several means. 
One of those means was to 
lend them money at a high 
rate of interest, against the 
Jewellery which the borrowers 
pledged with him. Generally 
the borrowers failed to pay the 
Joans which swelled with in- 
terest, on the promised day. 
‘The jewellery they pledged be- 
came Sudhakar’s property. 
‘Sudhakar died, rather sud- 
denly, of a heart attack, After 


his funcral rites were over, his 
a 





THE GHOUL 
AT 
SUBALPUR 


only son, Rangu, opened his 
trunk.- “What he ‘saw amazed 
him. The trunk was bursting 
with gold omaments and silver 


eqins. 

‘The sight of the wealth scared 
Rangu much more than’ it 
delighted him. His father had 
many foes. He was afraid, 
some of them would try to 
steal the wealth. His home was 
not a safe place for so much 
treasure. 

He could not sleep at night. 
He thought deeply about doing 
something to put an end to his 
anxiety. 

At last a novel idea ‘str 
him. Just outside the ville 
stood an old banyan tree. As 





it is, the tree was known to be 
the dwelling place of a number 
of ghosts. Now, Rangu told 
some villagers that he had seen 
@ ghoul roaming around the 


tree, He also confided to them 
his suspicion ‘that it was. his 
futher, Sudhakar, whose spirit 
had turned a ghoul! 

What Rangu told a few people, 
soon became the talk of the 
village. At night several villa- 
gers noticed a white figure sitting 
on a branch of the tree, dang- 
ling its legs, or just circling the 
tree in an easy stroll. 

There was panic in the village. 
Rangu took note of the situa- 


tion and was quite happy. It 
cas. 


was of his making He had 
buried his father’s treasure. un- 
der the tree. At night he donned 
‘awhite gownand loitered around 
the tree, or sat on a branch, 
Nobody dared to go near the 
tree. That made the buried 
treasure safe. He knew that 
after a few days it would not 
be necessary for him to pose as 
the ghoul, for, nobody. would 
come out fo the open at night. 

His speculation proved cor- 
ect. Soon people stopped 
coming out after the nightfall, 
the village became the haunt of 
thieves. They freely stole away 
cows from sheds and crop from 
the fields. 

The villagers even stopped 
going to the weekly market 
which. was situated some’ miles 
away, That was because. it 
became dark by the time they 
returned from the market and 
they had to pass by the banyan 
free. . This was a. boon -for 
Rangu. He could sell goods at 
his shop at twice the normal 
profit, 

Tt was at this stage that 
Govind, the wanderer, reached 
Subalpur, followed -"by his 
dog. ‘Soon he heard: from the 
villagers all about. the: §* 
Immediately he took @ vow Jv 
rid the poor villagers o 











menace. 

To begin with, he took-note 
of what the people believed— 
that it was Sudhaksr’s spirit 
that had turned a ghoul. As 
soon as it was dark, he steal- 


thily climbed the banyan tree - 


and waited, 

After an’hour he saw a man 
approaching the tree. ‘The man 
had brought a packet with him. 
Standing under the tree, he 
unfolded the packet. It was a 
white gown, The man donned 
it and then strolled there in @ 
leisurely manner for about two 
hours. Then he took off the 
gown, folded it, and began wal- 
king into the village. 





Govind slowly got down and 
followed the fellow. He took 
note of the house which the 
fellow entered. 

In the morning Govind en- 
quired and learnt that the house 
was the late Sudhakar’s. He 
also learnt what kind of a man 
Sudhakar was. Slowly things 
began to get clear in his mind, 

Govind went behind the vil- 
lage temple and put on a set 
of false beard and moustachio, 
Then he went to Sudhakar's 
house. 

“Are you there, Sudhakar?" 
he called out. 

“Who are you?” asked the 
surprised Rangu, coming out to 








the veranda. 
“Tam Jogi Chowdhury's son. 
You are Sudhakar’s son, I sup- 


asked 
inside 


pose! Where is he?” 
Govind, taking seat 
Rangu’s house. 

“My father is no more!" in- 
formed Rangu. 

“I see! That explains why he 
failed to return us the ten 
thousand rupees which he bor= 
rowed from my father when he 
was in the town last. But you 
are there to pay on his behalf 
just as 1 am here to receive on 
‘behalf of my late father. Please 


arrange to pay back theamount,”* 
said Goyind. 
Rangu was 


surprised. 
i 


Govind acted in such a natural 
manner that it was difficult to 
think that he was lying. At the 
same time Rangu could not 
think of handing over ten thous. 
and rupees toa stranger at his 
mere asking! 

“Gentleman, I know nothing 
of the Joan. In any case, | am 
not in'a position to pay you the 
amount because 1 have ‘no 
money to pay!” said Rangu: 

“Don'ttry to bluffme. Your 
father collected a heap of jewel- 
lery from the people. You can 
pass on to me some of them!” 
said Govind. 

“Come and see for yourself 
all the nooks and comers of my 
house, If there is any jewellery, 
them home!” 
declared Rangu with enthu- 
siasm. He then dragged 
Govind into all the rooms in his 
house and proved” that there 
was no trunk or box in 
house which could contain any- 
thing valuable. 

Govind smiled to himself. 
He understood that Rangu was 
30 brave in showing his house 
because he hid his wealth else~ 
where: 

“I don’t care to know what 
you have and what you 
have. You must pay bacl 
your father had bor 















“Look here, gentleman, don’t 
try to hoodwink me, You 
‘ought to know that my father’s 
spirit has turned into a ghoul. 
If Treport your conduct to the 
spirit, he would crack your 
head!" said Rangu. 

Govind burst into a hearty 
laugh and then said, “I” am 
happy to hear this. My father’s 
spirit too has turned into a 
ghoul. As a ghoul he has suc- 
ceeded in realising our dues 
from several people like you. 
Let me then bring your case to 
his notice, Let my father’s 
spirit come and. tackle your 


consequence!” 

Govind left Rangu’s house, 
leaving Rangu in a pitiable 
state of mind. Rangu had 
found it casy to scare human 
beings under the guise of a 
ghoul, But how can he stand 
‘a real ghoul if it comes to con- 
front him? 

He decided to bring the buried 
treasure back home so that he 
would not have to guard it.any 
more, He was afraid of Jogi 
Chowdhury’s spirit mecting him 
under the banyan tree. 

For the last time he went 
near the banyan tres. It was 
the dead of night. Although he 

















covered himself with the’ white 
gown, he was shivering inside. 
He'sat down and dug out the 


treasure. Just_ then someone 
gave out a fearful cry and 
jomped: from the tree and 
grabbed him. He was Govind. 
Rangu was too frightened to 
struggle; Govind bound him 
to the tree, Instructing his 
faithful dog to guard the cap- 
tiye, Govind ran into the village 
shouted, “Come out, 


Soon he gathered a number of 
villagers who followed him to 


the banyan tree. 

“You! Rangu!” they: exe 
claimed when Govind removed 
the mask from Rangu's 
face. 

“Rangu, you too have. suf 
fered much on accouft of this 
sinful treasure. Why not use it 
for a noble purpose and live in 
Peace?” Govind 

Rangu agreed to spend the 
treasure for founding a school 
and a dispensary. All were 
happy. In fact, Rangu himself 


was quite happy. 
Govind took to the road 


again, 





The Astrologer's Destiny 


ome ok ‘an astrologer it his 


sition. But the | 


y candidates for 
Vistinu Sharma, a eu jown. astrologer, 

among ‘them, He sent for 
asked him, “Why 


y my horoscope tells 

& Why should I tak 

for the Selection? If these astrologers could not tase "tbat 
they were to” go bs back ¢ disay sappoint how much do they know 

f astrok lop to nu Sharma. The other candidates 
» stood witl thelr he oe Mae ot 

Needless to say, Vishnu Sharma was appointed to the _ 

} position, 











Gopal Krishna was poor, but he was willing to x 
On the border of his ie enw several acres of land 
which Jay waste. They belonged to the zamindar. 

“Sir, give me five acres of the wasteland. 1 will pay you 
the price in_a few years,” Krishna proposed [0 the 
zamindar. But the pS not agree To the pepont 
He demanded five hundred rupees immediately, 

A month passed. One day Gopal Krishna ‘confided to the 
zamindar, “I dreamed that there is a hidden treasure in the 
wasteland. If you let me dig it out, I can pay the “Price of 
the land from the treasure.” 

u give me the whole treasure and take fiv eres of 
land,” said the zaminder. 

Gopal Krishna led the zamindat to the wasteland and dug 
‘out an Ene. pot. Its mouth was sealed. On the seal 

. inscribed: “Open it five years after its discovery. Should ; ou | 
open it eatlier, the diamonds would turn into glass.” 

‘The delighted zamindar gave five acres of land to Gopal 
Krishna and preserved the pot. Four years passed. His drunken 
son broke the pot one night. Pieces of glass came out. — 

‘The zamindar broke into tears. However, Gopal’ Krishna 
‘gave him five hundred rupees as the price of his land. That 
was some consolation, ; 

Gopal Krishna had buried the pot. Bc in four years, 
he had been able to. raise enough from the lands to pay 








King Himavan and his queen 1 hardly need any service. Be- 
for long before the medi- sides, I won't like the princess 
oe on Mount Kailash. i 
eine plane: Lord, my ‘daughter is is no | 
siete ionate smile, inary princess. She is born 
5 tO ee , the Ee 


Himayan, 
incarnate of the Himalayas, Mother. 


1 am_immensely pleased with 
“That is why I have chosen 
of your peaks for my By do 


reese great bein tig 
named Vajranga. He was an 
“ardent worshipper of Brahma. 
was at Brahma’s instance that’ 
‘he had married charming dam- 
~ sel named Varangi. 
~ Vajranga, who had cong => 
~~ much of the earth, rule: 
“Tands well, but never cc 

















to worship his deity. Varangi 
was keen to serve her husband. 
“Tell me, my dear wife, what 
would please you most?” one 
day Vajranga asked Varangi. 
“I desire to’ be the mother of 
such a hero who can defeat 


It cannot be said that Vaj- 
ranga was quite pleased with his 
wife's desire. He knew that to 
have such a son would amount 
to inviting Vishnu’s wrath, for 
Vishnu would not let a demon 
who would’harass the gods to 


back on his word. He must 
fulfil his wife's desire. He sat 


down for penance and suiccee- 
ded in invoking Brahma's pre- 





to appear before the demon, so. 
that he discontinued his penance. 
Brahma appeared ‘before 
Tarak and asked him what his 
desire was, 
“Grant that I conquer all the 


three ‘Also grant that 
I live forever,” said the demon. 
ily granted him 


When the demon realied that 
it would not be possible to get 





him except Lord Shiva's son, 
Brahma agreed to that and 


the demon returned 
palace immensely |. 
He knew that Shiva was an 


to. his 


‘bility of his ever having a son. 

So, the boon he had received 

amounted to a boon of immor- 
r 


Soon Tarak Jed a martial ex- 
pedition. against the gods in 
heaven. He defeated Indra as 


















ruled as: a proud 
; from his capital at Shonit- 
nagar. But he derived much 
jure from harassing the 
and 
that he wé 












ven, Indra was no more a 
< sovercignroler. _ He was subordi- 
nate to the dem 





This explains why cba 
come imperative that Shiva had 





gods and” 
anguish. One day, es 
“Parvati continued to attend of their guru, Brihasps vs i 
upon Shiva with great devotion. gods met Brahma and $01 
Mount Kailash grew beautiful tion 
with her presence. The atten- 
‘dants of Shiva, all the super- 
natural beings, were delighted 
to have her amidst them. 
looked upom her as their mother. 
Parvati regularly went to the 




















0 pee 
and should have the desin 
a son. Go and see w 
can do about 
and fruits for Shiva a: when Brahma. * 
‘she had nothing else to do, 
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Skarnbhia yes a:igianloton sia 
his 0 his 
nature so well that nobody was: 
prepared to employ him in any 
“work. 

But poor r Shambhu must earn 

















to Jankipur, a prosperous village 
‘bordering the town, There 

found work with a rich farmer 
named Prasad: He was requi- 
red to lead, his cattle into the 





ed Be ak, 
driven. the cattle back to. the” 





cow was missing. ©” 
_ “Go you at cee 





wv with the cow, Only then you 
aa ta aca a cr a ea 











eat,” said Gauri, his mas- 
wife. 

‘Sbambhu had had his food in 
themorningonly. Hewasawfully 
hungry. It would have been 
much better to let him eat first 
and then send him in search of 
the cow. As such, it was natural 
to feel tired after ohly a 
round of the meadow. but he 
was afraid of facing Gauri 
without the cow. He sprawled 
on the veranda of a deserted 
temple between the village and 
the meadow. 

‘At midnight he woke up at 
some voices. In the moonlight 
he »saw. two ablebodied men 
shifting a slab of stone ar? <in- 
king 2 pouch into a hole 

here. We co) re 
ll 

















cover it after the sensation sub- 
sides;”” one told the other in 
low tone. Then they replaced 
the slab; 

Shambhu understood that 
they were thieves and they were 
hiding some treasure. As soon 
as the two departed, he removed 
the slab and picked up’ the 
pouch. It'was quite heavy. 

“My master’s wife will forget 
the cow’ when she gets. the 
prize,” he thought and ran to 
meet Gauri 

At his knocks, Gauri 
the door and was about to 
rebuke him when he handed 
‘over the pouch to her. | She 


carried it near a lamp and un- 
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“It is Shambhu who will go 
on spreading the news. He is 
totally ~ undependabie!”” 


















bricks!” 
Shambhu, _crestfallen, said, 


“But I thought it ‘contained - 


some precious goods! 
"Go and bury it again, 
Gauri. % be 
_— Shambhu_ proceeded ‘to the 
des temple and sank the 
, potich in the hole. But when 
“he was leaving the place, the 
thieves saw him. They grew 
“suspicious ‘and followed him. 
“They marked. where he went. 
"Back at the temple, they opened 
the pouch and saw its content 









gone! They stood cursing and 


fuming. | 
‘In the morning it was known 







could give 
ching the burglars. pear 
‘The announcement made _ 
Prasad panicky. But Gauri — 


gave him courage saying that — 


“the: burglary would soon’ be 


forgotten: . at 
“A few days passed. Gauri 
could no longer check her temp- 
tation to wear the ornaments. — 
One night she put them on and 
saw herself in the mirror, She 
felt extremely elated. ¢ 
Just then Shambhu, who was 











"-doorand said,“Open, will you 

“Who is it?” asked Gauri 
"from inside, 

“Can't you recognise your 
| brother's voice?” — said the 
"fellow assuming a loving tone. 

| “My brother! At such un- 
| earthly hour!" exclaimed Gauri 
while opening the door. 

Shambhu had recognised 


the fellows. They were the 





‘preveit tha renhy beet Coatd 
not. The burglars pushed. her » 
_ to the wall and tied her with a 





pe. 
| ieenee ss he rushed in. 





oe relieved Gauti- of the ~ toa pot 









‘the fac bolted 


Shambh afer bolting the 
oor, ran to infc the: valine: 
guards of the incident. 
guards reached the pot id 
took-hold of cha banat: “In 
the morning they were prod 
before the king. 
~Shambhu realised that 
had. tele What 















tence pu 
with a heavy fine for tal 
possession of the’ stolen 


‘The king found Samba es 
actions quite. ii 
ded 








. iB of 3K 
and hyenas. At times Gould’ be 
heard the weird laughter of some 
spirits. Flashes, of lighting 
“revealed their ghastly A 
“But King Vikram showed no 
- sign of fear. He climbed the 
4 ‘brought the corpse 
© throwing the 
corpse on his shoulder, he began 
‘crossing the desolate cremation 
und. 
"Suddenly said the vampire 
that possessed the corpse: "“O 
King, I'm afraid, you are taking 
such pains inspired by some- 
s false promise. But, know 
this that often people go. back 
‘on their promises. Take the 
case of King Vijay, for examp! 
Let me narrate to you 
“episode concerning him.” 











The vampire went on: King 
Vijay ruled over Simhapuri, 
His daughter, Princess Arunku- 
mari, was as beautiful as she 
was intelligent. 

“Lwould like my daughter 10 

the prince who would 
excel all the other princes in. the 
science of warfare and wit. Do 
the needful.” The king said 
this to his minister. The minis- 
ter sent invitations to. all the 
princes of the neighbouring 
kingdoms. ‘The one who was 
not. invited was the prince of 
Suchalpur, a kingdom that bor- 
dered Simhapur. The two 
dyndstics were hereditary 
‘enemies. te 





over, 








princess and mai 
hergetontol lishone, Theake. 
‘pilloped away as fast as the 


But the king did not accept 
_ Hemobilsed 







1B 
~ “Prince of are How 
dared you come here? Go away 
af once, or you die!" 
“You have: 
me, Since ‘ave fuldied the 
id | ery you, I 





















halpur. 
8 confronted by 
“Kamalkumar and the 





on 
\fter a while Kamal- noticed his daughter riding side 
-kumar’s sword made a wound byside with Kamalkumar, ready 
‘on the kin; n. The king to assist the prince. 
sopoed lighting ‘The king threw away” 
"At once Kamalkumar ook sword'and raised his hand call 

































“the i g who began the eae 
prince, by drawing out his 

svar, (a ‘instigated the ine aK 
draw out his, 





Kamalkumar with due pomp 
and show. 
The vampire paused and then 
challenged the king with his 
| questions: “How do you ex- 
plain the conduct of King 
Vijay? How is it that he fought 
Kamalkumar even though — 
Kamalkumar had fulfilled all and 
the conditions? Again, out to uw 
attack Suchalpur, why did he 
give up his plan? Answer my — 
questions, if you can. If you 
keep mum despite your know- 
ledge of the answers, your head 
would roll off your shoulders!" 
‘King Vikram forth- 
with: “There is no rid in the 
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